l^                The Factf About Shakespeare

punctuation of both Quartos and Folio, though by no
means without weight, cannot be regarded as having
the author's sanction, and all modernized editions
re-punctuate with greater or less freedom. Most
nineteenth-century editors carry on with minor modifi-
cations the punctuation of Pope, so that their texts
show a composite of sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth,
and nineteenth century methods; the text used in the
Tudor edition is frankly punctuated, as far as the syn-
tax permits, according to modern methods, with, it is
believed, no loss in authority. There is no clear evi-
dence that, in such productions as plays, proof was
read outside of the printing-office. The theory, insisted
on by Dr. Furness in successive volumes of the New
Variorum Shakespeare, that the Elizabethan compos-
itor set type to dictation is without foundation, the
phenomena which he seeks to explain by it occurring
commonly to-day when there is no question of such a
practice-

Another class of variation in text arose from the
treatment of the manuscript in the playhouse. Cuts,
additions, and alterations were made for acting pur-
poses, stage directions were added with or without
the assistance of the author, revivals of the play called
for revision by the original writer or another. The
majority of stage directions in modern editions, except
exits and entrances, are due to editors from Rowe
onwards, and these unauthorized additions are distin-
guished in the Tudor edition by brackets. Almost